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ARTISTS AS HISTORIANS 



By Clarence Cook. 



With original illustrations by Jerome L. G. Ferris. 
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Every" age has its own special character, and the 
art produced in it is the faithful interpreter of that 
character. We cannot escape the verdict. The pict- 
ures we paint, the statues we carve, the buildings, private 
and public, in which we house our pictures and statues, 
will remorselessly explain us to coming generations. 
Nor is it by the so-called higher arts alone that we shall 
be judged. Just as an cesthetic Cuvier could reconstruct 
the whole artistic fabric of the reign of a Louis XV. 
from a bergere, so, no matter how costly or pretentious 
the things of foreign make with which we crowd our 
museums and parlors, the true measure of our artistic ca- 
pacity will be the coins that come from our mints, or the 
bank-notes we engrave. The one incident of the World's 

r Medal and its rejection is matter for a weighty indictment of our artistic sense. 

One of the most striking characteristics of our time is its cosmopolitan spirit. 
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We love to break down the bar- 
riers that separate races and na- 
tions, and to mingle freely and 
on equal terms, if 
it may be, with all 
peoples. We want 
to know everything 
about every- 
body. The most 
welcome lectur- 
er or writer is 
he who brings 
the latest news 
of some hither- 
_^ to inac- 
cessible people or 
place. Mrs. Peary's 

baby born in Greenland and eating baked beans when 
seven months old, is a type of the adventurous spirit 
of our day. By rail, by steam-yacht, by bicycle, we 
push every year beyond the limit of probable discovery, and show how easy it is 
for man to do the impossible. The artist is not slow to take advantage of this de- 
mand for news from the outside world, and the art of our time is thus largely oc- 
cupied in recording the human life and the landscape of out-of-the-way places at 
home and abroad. That this is a new phase of art will be seen if we look back 
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over the field of art-history ; for we 
shall discover that, as a rule, artists in 
the old time stayed at home and con- 
tented themselves with painting the 
things they and their townspeople were 
familiar with. No doubt there was plenty 
of curiosity then as now. The older peo- 
ple believed, as we do, that 

41 To give room for wandering is it, 
That the world was made so wide." 

But travelling was not then the easy 
thing it is now ; it was beset with a 
thousand difficulties unknown to us, and 
men made themselves famous by jour- 
neys that nowadays would hardly be 
thought worth talking about to the pub- 
lic. Artists, like other craftsmen — for 
the artist of mediaeval times, and even of 
the Renaissance, called himself a crafts- 
man and was looked upon as such by 
an interview. others— travelled after their apprentice- 

ship was finished, either looking for work, or for the sake of experience, but they 
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seldom went far, owing to their small 
means, and either returned home or set- 
tled where they found work elsewhere. 
One result of this ignorance of the out- 
side world is seen in the anachronisms 
that abound in the works of the older 
artists, and in the frank abandonment 
of all attempt at historic truth of rep- 
resentation, whether as regards dress, 
landscape, or architecture, when the sub- 
ject of the painter lay in lands unknown 
to him. In painting the story of Joseph, 
a pyramid and a palm-tree or two, both 
designed by the fancy of the artist, 
stood for Egypt ; a turban, more or less 
richly plumed and jewelled, was an in- 
fallible index to Pharaoh or Herod ; and 
in the early pictures of the Adoration of 
the Kings, the camel, so frequently in- 
troduced as obligatory in an Oriental 
cavalcade, is an amusing commentary "shall i? shall i not?" 

on the well-worn story of the German's camel evolved from his moral conscious- 
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ness. It is certainly like no created beast. The 
good sides to this deficiency are that the pict- 
ures lose by it nothing of what goes to make a 
picture proper, as beauty of arrangement and 
richness of color, and the charm of surprise is 
a constant element. Who does not enjoy Bot- 
ticelli's " Nativity " the more for the animated 
groups of Florentines, young and old, that fill 
the sides of the picture, all dressed in the cos- 
tume of the artist's time, with the young De 
Medici looking disdainfully out of the panel as 

if he were ill -pleased 
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with his company. 

But now we have 

changed all this with 

our changed point of 

view, the result 

ryn of the changed 

;-:; conditions of our modern life. Just as on the 

- ~ stage we could no longer endure to see an actor 

_ offer to play Macbeth in a dress-coat and an acre 

of shirt-bosom or Lady Macbeth in a picture-hat 
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and shoulder-cape, or whatever may be the latest 
delightful absurdity dictated by fashion, as Gar- 
rick and Mrs. Siddons acted these parts in 
the fashionable dress of their time ; but 
we insist on the minutest accuracy 
in dress and scenery, and take 
infinite pains to get them, so 
the artist must be archaeol- 
ogist, scientific man, trav- 
eller, man of the world, 
and not only go everywhere 
and see everything, but report what he 
sees and learns, as in honor bound to tell 
the truth. It is not permitted to Alma 
Tadema, to Gerome, to Meissonier, to Be- 
raud, to Menzel, nor to Frank Millet nor 
Remington, nor Abbey, to make mistakes ; 
they must be accurate to a gaiter-button 
or a fibula, or they lose their rank. And 
— =— — — so in landscape, Turner did 
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not set the fashion of studying nature accurately in small matters 
as well as large, but he caught the scientific, inquiring spirit of his 
time, and enriched his studies by setting their results in a noble, picturesque, and 
vivid art ; and since then we refuse to be content with even the splendid falsities of 
Claude, but insist on the truths that poetry despises and science worships. Until 
Corot introduced the systematic study of the relative values of light and shade and 
color, painters were forced to grope instinctively for their effects, but we are living 
in a time when art is showing us, at the hands of Monet, of Daubigny and Davis 
and Simmons and Wyeth, and a crowd of young 
disciples, how to reconcile po- 
etry and science on canvases 
of convincing beauty. The ar- 
tist whose sketches have formed 
a running commentary on these 
remarks, Mr. Je- 
rome L. G. Ferris, 
is working like a; 
man of his time on 
the same lines with 
the better part of his con- 
temporaries. He will see 
all that is to be seen from 
Brittany and the Low Coun- 
tries to Cape Cod, and 
whether he paint the courtier 
of the last century or the 
boot-black of this, he will paint 

ARCH LUTE. him aS he iS. WAITING FOR AN ANSWER. 





